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Allan Nevins, in an uncharacteristically impatient mood, once com- 
mented that the constraints widows place upon projected biographies of 
their departed husbands might well cause honest biographers to long 
for the revival of the Indian practice of suttee. Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell was not that kind of widow. When her son-in-law, Gilbert 
Grosvenor, editor of the National Geographic Magazine, expressed an 
interest in writing a biography of her husband, Mrs. Bell begged him 
not to do so because he would be too favorably biased toward his father- 
in-law. Instead she urged him to find a disinterested biographer. “You 
must see that the biography does not picture Father as a perfect man. 
. . + I loved him for his faults. Mr. Kennan has put Mr. Harriman on a 
pedestal. I don’t want you to do that for Father” (quoted, 495). 

Fifty years after Mabel Bell’s death, a definitive biography of her 
husband has at last been written, one she would have been quite 
satisfied with, for it meets the standards of honesty and understanding 
that she had set. Robert Bruce, who holds advanced degrees in both 
mechanical engineering and history, was well prepared academically for 
his task. He also was given unrestricted access to the large collection of 
Bell’s personal letters, scientific papers and mechanical drawings that is 
deposited with the National Geographic Society in Washington. From 
that mass of source material available to him, Bruce has skillfully and 
faithfully extricated a genuine personality and has forced Bell off the 
pedestal to which his own contemporaries had assigned him. 

It was only too easy to put Bell on a pedestal. With his handsome, 
leonine head, his massive body and stately bearing, he needed only the 
toga to complete the Jovian image. Bell, moreover, had gained inter- 
national fame at the age of twenty-nine. The historical niche was 
waiting, and the public pushed him into it. Twenty-five years after he 
had first uttered hat immortal and wonderfully banal line, “Mr. Watson, 
come here; I want you,” the nation had been linked by Bell’s simple 
scheme of instantaneous voice communication. The telephone and Bell 
had become synonymous. The man had become a trademark of pro- 
found sociological importance. 

Bruce is more successful in portraying Bell than he is in describing 
Bell’s inventions, Perhaps it is his expertise in mechanics that prevents 
Bruce from communicating in that area as directly and simply with the 
general reader as he does in depicting human personality, I wish too 
that Bruce had given more consideration to the social significance of 
Bell's invention. Only tangentially can this biography be read as business 
history. Bell was no businessman, Although he successfully defended 
his patent rights to the telephone against Western Union, Thomas 
Edison, and a host of other imat in the most protracted litigation 
in the history of American patent ław, and although he at first envisioned 
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himself as heading up a world-wide telephone corporation in which he 
would dispense foreign national telephone franchises in much the same 
fashion that Napoleon as emperor dispensed duchies and kingdoms, 
very soon he was only too happy to sell his rights and stock to an out- 
side corporation. This is Mr. Bell's not Ma Bell’s hook. 

As personal biography, however, this book merits the attention of 
both the historian and the general reader. Bell was a dilettante in both 
the best and worst meaning of that word; that is, he took a delight in 
all learning, but as inventor, teacher, sometime editor and amateur 
eugenicist, he proved to be inconstant and desultory in his pursuit of 
any of these fields. Like so many mechanical tinkerers, he was more a 
discoverer than a true inventor, a man of unrestrained imagination, who 
being uninhibited by scientific expertise, could literally stumble upon a 
pe application of the electrical transmission of human speech, the 

ydrofoil boat, or wing ailerons for the airplane. 

His greatest pioneer work was in the field of his own specialty, speech 
training of the deaf. The son of a deaf mother and a father who had 
developed a Visible Speech alphabet, married to a totally deaf woman 
whom he had taught to speak, Bell always regarded himself above all 
else as Teacher of the Deaf. The sub-title for this biography, “the 
conquest of solitude,” is an apt description of Bell’s accomplishments 
both as inventor and teacher. But however successful he was in 
loosening the tongues of deaf mutes and in encircling the globe with 
wire vibrating with human speech, he never wanted to have his own 
solitude disturbed. He refused to have a telephone in his office, and his 
working day was from ten in the evening until four in the morning. 
Alone in his study, he could dream and brood, design radios that would 
never receive, airplanes that did not fly, seeking until the last day of his 
life some new success that would disprove the notion “that I stumbled 
upon an invention and that there is no more good in me.” His was the 
tragedy of success at an early age. With great perception and sensitivity, 
Bruce writes the appropriate epitaph for this man: “The conventional 
hero tale is one i ong adversity culminating in a final crescendo of 
triumph. Bell holds up to us a different pattern. The longest struggle of 
his life was not against obscurity but against the deadening drug of early 
fame” (487). Bell was the unsuccessful universal man in an age of 
specialization. 
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